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CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE ROSE. 



With my annual Rose Catalogue, I have hitherto given direc- 
tions for pruning and planting, accompanied by a few observa- 
tions on the treatment and cultivation of Roses ; and these I 
trust have been of some use to my friends in the nurture and 
treatment of their favourite flower. But the constant, and 
almost daily inquiries I receive for information upon every 
matter connected with Rose culture, and the increasing desire 
which is felt by all who grow Roses to excel in the cultivation 
of them, lead me to conclude, that a more detailed account of 
the best varieties, and full directions for the method of growing 
them well will be most acceptable and useful to the amateur : 
I also purpose to add a Calendar of Operations to be performed 
during each month throughout the year, of a similar kind to 
that which I supplied to " Gossip for the Garden" from March, 
1856, to March, 1857. 

To the experienced and successful cultivator these directions 
may not present any thing particularly novel, or at all differing 
from his accustomed practice : but there are many, I may say 
thousands, who are quite unacquainted with the proper treat- 
ment required, and who would gladly throw aside all other 
flowers for Roses, if they could only learn the method of grow- 
ing them successfully. To these I may safely say that if 
the directions here given are carefully followed, they will ex- 
perience little or no difliculty in the matter. 

I will first of all commence with observations on 
Selecting Varieties. This is a most important matter to 
be observed, yet it is one but rarely attended to^ and is, I 
doubt not, a more frequent cause of failure and disappointment 
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to the amateur than any other. The first thing the amateur 
does, is to fix upon the varieties he wishes to grow ; for this 
purpose the catalogue is taken in hand, and those varieties 
described as being the most beautiful and perfect in form are 
chosen, without any regard to the habit or hardiness of the 
kind, or the nature of the soil in which they are to be planted, 
and the climate in which they are to grow. Their destination 
may be a smoky atmosphere and a light porous soil, or perhaps 
a cold, wet, tenacious soil, in combination with a damp atmos- 
phere: many of the sorts which are chosen are dwarf, bad 
growing kinds, or tender, and such as should only be grown in 
the most favourable soils and situations : the result is, as may 
be expected, nearly the whole of them die, or if they survive 
the operation of planting, fail to produce a bloom, and are 
quite gone before another season comes round. The amateur 
of course is disappointed, and wants to know "the reason why" 
his Roses do not grow ; and not unfrequently the Nurseryman 
is blamed for having sent poor plants, and has to take the 
whole brunt of the burden upon his own shoulders. Now if 
due precaution had been exercised in selecting robust, hardy 
and free growing sorts, suitable to the situation and soil where 
they are to be grown, the result would have been totally 
different. There are hundreds of fine Roses which will grow 
in almost any soil, with an ordinary amount of attention. It 
may be said, that it is impossible to gain this information, and 
to make a proper selection from a printed Catalogue, with a 
voluminous list of names, a part only of which are fuUy 
described, (although in every Catalogue the habit and charac- 
ter of all most worthy of cultivation should be given). Being 
quite prepared to admit that there is some truth in this objec- 
tion, I purpose giving a select list of varieties adapted for 
certain soils and situations. But in some instances it will be 
well to leave the selection to the Nurseryman, or to some 
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fiiend well acquainted with the Eose, first of all describiDg the 
soil and situation in which they are to be grown. 

Another important matter to be attended to in making selec- 
tions, is to apportion the height of the stock, upon which the 
plant is to be grown, to the habit of the variety. We fre- 
quently see tender kinds, and dwarf, weak growing sorts budded 
and grown upon tall standards, three feet high and upwards : 
when 80 treated they always do badly, and, even if they live, 
look meagre and out of proportion ; a standard plant to look 
well should form a head sufficiently large to appear in unison 
with the height of the stock ; in other words the diameter of 
the head should equal — as nearly as may be — the height 
of the stem. Let the vigorous and good growing kinds, 
therefore, be worked on full standards, and the moderate and 
dwarf kinds as half standards, dwarf standards, and dwarfs ; it 
is an established fact, that, when adapted in this way, the 
weaker growing kinds do infinitely better than in any other. 

Situation. This is rather a difficult matter to treat, for 
every one who has a garden, whether it be in the. smoky 
atmosphere of a manufacturing town, in wet, low oWiigh 
situations, must have his Roses, and indeed what flower garden 
is complete without them ? 

If there is the possibility of choice, select an open, airy situa- 
tion, on ground rather elevated than otherwise, in a pure free 
air, far away from all smoke, and remote from the shade and 
roots of large trees. In such a spot, with the help of anything 
like good soil, the Rose can be grown in the highest perfection, 
and the amateur may treat himself with every variety, what- 
ever its habit of growth may be. But the proportion possess- 
ing these favoured localities is necessarily limited ; and where 
such localities are not to be had, a greater amount of care and 
attention will be required in their cultivation, and this will be 
increased in confined situations, and more particularly where 
there is much smoke. 
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Nothing is so hurtful to the Rose as smoke : thb is apparent 
f5pom the difficulty experienced in growing Roses in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns; but 
even here, with a proper selection of sorts, and an extra 
amount of attention, they may be cultivated with a moderate 
degree of success. Where the attempt is made, the selection 
must be confined to some of the most hardy kinds (a list of 
which I shall furnish hereafter), and these should be grown 
principally as dwarf plants, in which form they can be more 
readily protected during the growing and blooming season ; if 
the situation is very smoky, this protection must be afforded by 
placing over them large hand or bell glasses raised from about 
six to twelve inches above the ground. They may be put on 
about April, and should always be taken off during showery 
weather. Fumigating with tobacco when they are infected with 
insects is a necessary operation which can be performed with 
facility: treated in this way fine blooms may be produced, 
even from a few of the Tea-scented tribe ; but the onJy certain 
way of having these in perfection in such localities is to grow 
them in Greenhouses, either planted out in borders or in pots. 
Low damp situations with a wet soil are also most unfavourable 
for Roses; but by draining, and slightly elevating the ground, 
these evils may be overcome, and good Roses can then be 
grown ; but to attempt to grow them in such situations, with- 
out first of all providing efficient drainage, is labour in vain, 
aiid nothing but disappointment can be the result. High 
situations, not too much exposed, are very favourable for the 
growth of Roses, and the tender kinds are less injured by frost 
than in lower grounds; but the prevalence of high winds is 
hurtful as well as troublesome, and where these are common 
none but low standards and dwarfs should be grown, excepting 
climbing Roses for walls &c. 

Soil. The Rose is capable of being grown in a variety of 
garden soils, but that is best which contains the greatest pro- 



portion of loam; and a deep stiff loam is what Hoses most 
delight in. The worst of all is the black porous soil usually 
seen in town gardens, and which contains a superabundance of 
humus or decomposed organic matter; here the Rose will 
rarely thrive without a liberal admixture of stiff loam, or even 
clay. In such cases the better plan is to plant in beds, which 
should be prepared as follows. Remove the soil to the depth 
of eighteen inches or two feet. Then — if the subsoil be dry — 
first put in a layer, six inches in depth, of good stiff loam, and 
fill up to the surface with a compost containing about one 
third of the original soil and two thirds of loam with which a 
small proportion (say one part in five) of well rotted manure, 
has been previously mixed. But if the subsoil is not thoroughly 
dry, instead of the stiff loam, put in a layer of brick-bats or 
any other rough material to act as drainage, and fill up as be- 
fore. Light, sandy, boggy and peaty soils may be treated in 
the same manner. 

Low, wet ground is also unfavourable for the growth of 
Roses, and if planted in such soils, without the aid of artificial 
drainage, they soon become mossy and die away. Where 
your soil is of this character, you must proceed thus : — first of 
all have the whole of the ground well drained, then trench it 
over to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, throwing the 
mould i^ in ridges to allow the &ost and winds to act upon it ; 
when thoroughly dry, level it down, and where the plants are 
to be placed, take out the soil two feet deep ; put about six 
inches of brickbats in the bottom, then mix some well rotted 
manure with the soil, and fill in as before. With a deep stiff 
loam and dry subsoil, which is the natural soil of the Rose, 
little more than trenching and manuring will be required, 
excepting for the Tea-scented and China tribe, for which the 
addition of sand and leaf mould will be necessary. 

Manure. Pig-manure is undoubtedly the best for Roses. 
Let it lie in a heap for six months, by which time it will have 
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become pretty well rotten ; a small quantity of this applied to 
each plant, and forked in during the winter or early part of 
the spring will have a most beneficial effect. Stable manure is 
the next best and should be applied when rotten. Guano and 
Super-phosphate of Lime are also recommended by some, but 
these I have not found ta answer in my soil, which is of a 
deep, stiff, loamy nature, naturally good for Roses. I find 
the application of these manures produces gross succulent 
wood, and not the firm hard wood which is necessary for the 
production of fine blooms. Wherever they are used, they 
should be applied in a liquid state, and perhaps when judiciously 
employed upon light sandy soils, would prove very beneficial. 

Liquid manures are best used in the spring when the plants 
are in a growing state, and again to the Perpetuals after the 
first bloom is over. The drainings from dung heaps I have 
found the most efiicacious, and good liquid manure may be 
made with either horse, cow, sheep, or pig dung. 

Planting. All kinds worked upon the Brier or other 
stocks should be planted in the Autumn — say early in Novem- 
ber — and the tender varieties upon their own roots, which are 
usually kept in pots, may be planted at any time from March 
to May. No plant suffers more from late Spring planting than 
the Eose, and I should recommend that all (with the exception 
of those to be turned out of pots in May) be planted by the end 
of February, and in no instance later than the middle of March, 
otherwise many failures and much weak growth will be the 
result. As soon as the plants are received from the nursery, 
let the roots be examined, and all injured portions and sucker 
roots removed; also shorten the long fibrous roots; by no 
means allow the roots to become dry, but have them put into 
the ground as soon as possible, and there let them remain until 
required for planting. 

Endeavour to choose a fine day as early in the month as 
possible ; let the soil be sufficiently, but not too dry, this will 



be indicated by its being moist without sticking to the shoe or 
spade. Prepare the soil and holes for the plants as recom- 
mended above ; then take out a few spadefuls from the centre 
of each to receive the plant, making the hole sufficiently large 
that the roots may be spread out evenly and to their full ex- 
tent, but on no account allow them to be planted too deep ; 
level the whole of the mould in, shaking the plant at the same 
time that it may pass between every fibre, then tread the soil 
firmly round the roots, holding the plant in one hand to pre- 
vent it from sinking deeper into the soil. Put a stake to all 
standards above two feet high, to prevent their being disturbed 
by the wind. 

Peuning. This operation will require to be performed 
during February, March, and April. Commence with the more 
hardy varieties, such as the French, Moss, Alba, Provence, &c. 
These for the most part have dormant looking buds, and being 
less active than others, take a longer time for their develop- 
ment. Next begin with the Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, 
and Hybrid Perpetual, but as these are more excitable than 
the above, only a few of each should be pruned in February, 
leaving the greater portion to be done in March. 

The Tea-scented, China, and tender Noisettes, should not 
be pruned before April. Before commencing to prune it is 
necessary to observe the habit of the plant, whether it be a 
vigorous, moderate, or dwarf growing variety ; also to deter- 
mine with those kinds suitable for exhibiting, whether they 
are required for that purpose or merely for effect ; if for the 
former, large blooms will be required and less of them, and 
these can obtained by close pruning; in the latter instance 
longer pruning must be adopted, when a greater quantity of 
blooms will be obtained, but they will be inferior in quality 
and less in size. 

Carefully thin out the head of the plants by taking away the 
small crowded branches, likewise all gross unripe shoots, leaving 
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such only as are composed of firm and well ripened wood, and 
these at regular and equal distances. Prune down according 
to the strength of the shoot and habit of the variety ; in some 
cases to two or three inches, in others where the habit is vigor- 
ous, one foot, or even eighteen inches will not be too long for a 
shoot to be lefl, but as this depends upon the habit of the 
variety and shoot to be pruned, no absolute general rule can 
be given. In shortening the shoots cut close to an eye, 
observing, when practicable, to leave well swollen plump buds, 
which will always produce the finest blooms ; likewise secure 
those having an outward tendency, and pointing in a direction 
proper for the handsome formation of the plant. 

The French, Alba, Provence, and nearly all the Moss Roses, 
require rather close pruning, and if large blooms are required 
for exhibition, this particular must be strictly attended to. 

The Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bourbons, are, with few 
exceptions, very vigorous growers, and require more care in 
pruning than most other sorts. An acquaintance with the 
varieties is necessary to enable the operator to prune success- 
fully — ^for instance we have Fulgena and Brennus, vigorous 
growing varieties which frequently produce shoots five or 
six feet long in a season, either of which if pruned as recom- 
mended for the French or some other of like habit, would not 
produce a flower, whereas, with judicious pruning, every shoot 
would be made to give out large trusses of blooms. The 
varieties in these two classes must therefore be carefully studied, 
as there are some amongst them which require close pruning ; 
and these may be known by their moderate style of growth 
when compared with the large majority of the same famihes. 

Young plants just received from the Nursery will require to 
be pruned down to two or three eyes, a little more or less 
according to the habit of the variety ; unless this is attended 
to, large and handsome heads are rarely obtained. The 
Austrian Briers require a system of pruning peculiar to them- 
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selves ; if pruned in the Spring as recommended above they 
will produce but few, if any blooms ; therefore all plants that 
are required to bloom must be lefl unpruned, with the exception 
merely of a little thining out, and having just the ends of the 
shoots taken ofiT; this treatment may be continued from year to 
year with Harrisonii and a few other varieties ; but the Persian 
Yellow, to be kept in vigorous health, must be pruned down 
close every year, otherwise it will soon exhaust itself; when 
this plan is acted upon, of course no blooms will be produced 
that season ; it is well therefore to grow duplicates of this kind, 
pruning the one half one year, and the other the next. Like 
other Hoses that are required to form fine and handsome 
heads, they must be shortened down to four or five buds the 
first season of planting. 

Weeping Roses (which are vigorous growing varieties, worked 
five to seven feet high) merely require the gross unripe shoots 
and those which are over-crowded to be taken out, and the 
others left unpnmed. These for the first year or two should 
be trained round a small iron hoop placed underneath the 
head of the plant ; in a short time they will form most beauti- 
ful pendulous trees, requiring little or no pruning. 

Protboting. The whole of the Tea-scented, China, and 
the greater portion of the Noisettes, will require to be protected 
more or less, otherwise they will not withstand the long and 
continuous frosts and north-easterly winds, which have of late 
years been so prevalent throughout the Spring months. The 
following is the plan I have adopted during the last few years 
for protecting the tender budded varieties grown as standards 
or pillars ; and nothing can be more easily applied, or more 
completely resist the effects of frost. In the first place have a 
quantity of hay bands twisted and rolled up into convenient 
lengths; let a stake be driven into the ground close to the 
plant, and sufl&ciently long to pass through the head of the 
plant to the extent of the shoots ; draw the branches up to- 
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getlier, and tie the whole moderately close to the stake, so that 
the hay bands may be easily turned round the whole of the 
head, commencing at the lower part or collar of the bud. 
About this let the bands be put on quite close, but towards 
the middle, and on the upper part of the plant leave a little 
space between the coils of the ropes to admit air during damp 
weather. In the Northern and colder parts of England, it is a 
good, and perhaps the best practice, to take up, about Novem- 
ber, all the Tea-scented and China varieties and place them 
against a South wall, and in very severe weather to put a little 
matting before them. In the Spring, say early in March, re- 
plant them where they grew before, putting in a little fresh 
loam and rotten dung. The best protection for tender varieties 
upon their own roots, is afforded by half decayed leaves placed 
two or three inches thick upon the surface of the bed : moss 
will also do, but will require to be pegged down or stones 
placed upon it to prevent the wind blowing it away. 

A lighter protection for the heads than that recommended 
for the standards will suffice for these ; if the roots and crown 
of the plants are well preserved, a sufficient quantity of shoots 
will be produced from them to replace any that are killed down. 
A few fern branches placed about the head is usually sufficient. 

Insects. The Rose is attacked by many Insects throughout 
the Spring, Summer, and Autumn, but the most destructive 
are the " Green Rose-grub," (the larva of the Rose Moth) the 
" Black Headed Grub," and the " Green Aphis," each of which 
appears upon the plants as soon as they show signs of vegeta- 
tion. 

The large Green Grub is most destructive to the foliage, and 
the small Black Headed Grub to the young bloom buds and 
shoots. The only effectual way of getting rid of these pests is 
to look over the plants daily and pick them off; when not 
feeding they are to be found enveloped amongst the leaves. 
To destroy the Green-fly I have found syringing with a weak 
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decoction of tobacco and sah soap, the most economical and 
efiectual remedy. Where a quantity of plants is to be done, 
take one pound of tobacco, and two pounds of soil soap ; to 
these add six quarts of boiling water, and let the whole stand a 
or day or two until the soap is dissolved ; then strain the liquor 
through a piece of coarse canvas, and add nine or ten gallons 
of water ; with this diluted fluid syringe the plants infested, or 
otherwise well moisten the whole of the leaves and shoots. If 
necessary repeat this operation twice or three times, and also 
syringe occasionally with clear spring water. Fumigating with 
tobacco is a good and effectual way of destroying Green-fly, 
but means must be devised to confine the smoke, otherwise it 
will be of little use. About the end of July and August, the 
"Antler Rose Saw-fly" may be found devouring the foliage; 
this caterpillar may be seen holding fast to the leaves, generally 
upon the under side, and being of a green colour is often un- 
observed until it has destroyed much of the foliage of the 
plants. Here too, again, hand picking is the only effectual 
resource. 

MiLDBW. This fungus appears likely to become as destruc- 
tive to the Autumnal Boses as it has been amongst the vines. 
A few years ago not a sign of it could be observed in this 
neighbourhood during Summer or Autumn, but latterly it has 
attacked most of our Roses during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, and materially injured the Autumnal bloom. Some kinds 
are more subject to it than others, and the Hybrid Perpetuals 
more so than any other class, but latterly even the Bourbons, 
Teas and Chinas have taken it. Flowers of Sulphur is the only 
remedy with which I am acquainted, and this must be applied 
as soon as the disease makes its appearance, and persevered 
with afterwards, or it will have little effect. It should be 
dusted on when the foliage is wet; early morning when the 
plants are moist with dew is a good time for its application. 

Stocks. A few observations upon the varieties of stocks 
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upon which Roses are budded may not be out of place, or un- 
acceptable to my readers. The "wild Dog Rose and the Manetti 
(a vigorous variety of the Hybrid China) are almost the only 
kinds now generally used ; the Celine and Boursault are used 
for Dwarfs by some, the former is only suited for a few of 
the tender Noisettes, such as Cloth of Gold, which takes and 
flowers freeJy upon it ; the latter is not adapted for an out- 
door stock, but is sometimes used for pot culture, but is not 
equal to the Manetti. The Manetti has its friends and its 
enemies; — and some few extol it beyond measure. I have 
grown it from the second year of its introduction, and can now 
safely venture an opinion respecting it. For pot culture every 
one must acknowledge it far superior to any other stock in 
use. For out-door culture there are many who use it exten- 
sively and much approve of it, while others who have tried it, 
having &iled to produce satisfactory plants with it, are perhaps 
become a little prejudiced and will not even grow it. These 
latter I suspect have failed from two causes, first, the improper 
preparation and cultivation of the stock, and secondly, the in- 
discriminate worldng upon it of all varieties, without due regard 
to their habit of growth. In the former instance no kind will 
succeed upon it unless the stock in the first instance is properly 
prepared and properly worked ; and in the latter, a knowledge of 
the Idnds that are adapted for it should be acquired, and those 
only should be worked. I have at various times budded nearly 
every variety upon it, and have long since come to the conclu- 
sion that it will not suit all kinds. But for all the free and 
vigorous and many of the moderate growing Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon and Bourbon families, 
and a few of the Tea-scented sorts, it is admirably suited, and 
also proves a most valuable and lasting stock, existing proofs of 
which now abound in my nursery. It is also the best of all 
stocks for " Pillar Roses," which when budded upon it form 
noble plants in a very short time. But for the Dwarf and 
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delicate growing Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, or Tea-scented 
kinds, it is not at all suited, nor in fact will they last long even 
if they once get a fair start ; the stock being of a very vigor- 
ous and excitable habit, requires a variety somewhat equal in 
growth to support its vigour, otherwise it will either exhaust 
itself or kill the variety budded upon it. It should always be 
worked close to the ground, and planted above the collar of 
the bud. 

The Dog Rose is too well known to require many words : it 
is the only kind used for Standards and Half-Standards, and is 
also extensively employed for Dwarfs. Its greatest fault is its 
incurable propensity to throw up suckers, which must always 
be removed whenever they appear. 

Exhibiting and Cutting Blooms for Show. Roses are 
shown both as single blooms and in trusses, that is, a number 
of stems of each variety with their own leaves and buds at- 
tached, which are placed together and arranged in suitable 
stands or boxes, so as ta display the coloinrs and blooms to the 
best advantage. A single bloom is only one flower shown fully 
expanded, with a bud or two and leaves attached to the stem. 
In the schedules of most Horticultural Societies the number of 
stems to a truss required to be exhibited is stated ; this is an 
excellent regulation and should always be adopted ; although 
many societies do not insist on it. The best number in my 
opinion is three, each stem having one expanded bloom and as 
many buds and as much foliage attached to the stem as may be 
thought requisite — ^the more of the latter the better — for when 
clean and healthy it is the greatest ornament the flower can 
have. 

The blooms look best shown in boxes about four inches 
deep, filled with nice green moss, in which tubes holding water 
are placed for their reception, one tube being put for each 
stem ; when nicely arranged in this manner they present a 
fresh and most beautiful appearance. When cutting blooms 
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for exhibition, choose the early part of the morning before the 
dew is off the plants. Blooms gathered at this time will con- 
tinue fresh throughout the day, but if cut when the sun is upon 
them, many of the varieties will fade in a few hours. When 
they cannot be gathered in the morning let it be done late in 
the evening, putting the stems into water immediately. Do 
not cut the blooms too far blown, particularly those of a thin 
petalled variety. A little practice, and an acquaintance with 
the varieties, will be necessary to judge in what stage a bloom 
should be when cut, so as to show the real character of the 
variety, and to preserve it perfect until the end of the day, or 
even — as is frequently required — ^for two days. Let the colours 
be distinct and well arranged, and the blooms as perfect as 
possible. 

Pbopeeties op a good Show Rose. The first and most 
essential point to constitute a good Rose, is that the variety be 
hardy, and of a healthy and moderately robust habit ; for be 
its blooms ever so good, if it refuses to grow under proper 
treatment, it is almost worthless. Next to this is fine form, 
fulness, large size, good substance, fragrance, freeness to bloom, 
decision and distinctness of colour. 

The form of the flower, whether it be cupped, globidar, or 
expanded, should be symmetrical ; the petals even, and regu- 
larly placed, smooth, and free from all indentures ; full, but 
not crowded, the outer row being broad, and closely folded, to 
hold the flower firm for several days. The petals should be 
thick and leathery in texture, and not (as we see them in too 
many instances) thin and flimsy. The colour, whatever it be, 
should be decided, distinct, and lasting, and not changing to a 
dull, cloudy, or objectionable shade. The flower stem should 
be stout, to hold the bloom partly erect, so that it may be seen 
without the necessity of applying the hand. Every Rose 
should be fragrant, and the more highly so the better ; whether 
summer- blooming only, or perpetual, it should be free to flower ; 
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in tbe former case yielding abundance of blooms in June 
and July, and in the latter from June till November, allowing 
for an occasional rest between each period of blooming. A 
Perpetual Rose, to justify its name, should always produce 
bloom buds at the end of each shoot. As examples of finely 
formed and perfectly shaped Roses, two varieties may be in- 
stanced, viz.. Hybrid Perpetuals, Madame Vidot and Prince 
Leon, each absolute models of perfection : in my opinion these 
are two of the most finely formed Roses grown. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of the varieties 
which I have enumerated as " Finest Show Roses " possess all 
these properties ; in fact, only a very few have all the qualities 
combined, yet all possess some important features. But there 
is another class of Roses which must not be overlooked, nearly, 
if not quite as useful as the above, and to some much more so : 
these are hardy, free blooming, attractive varieties for garden 
decoration; many of which have not a single property to 
recommend them as show flowers; but which for grouping 
and general effect in the flower garden are most beautiful and 
attractive. The properties most to be desired in these are 
freedom and uniformity of growth, profusion of bloom and 
brilliancy, combined with durability of colour. 

I shall now give a select list of varieties suited for various 
soils and situations. To avoid a repetition of names, it will be 
well to state that those which are recommended for the most 
unfavourable situations, are alike suitable for all soils and 
climates : and for the colours and descriptions I beg to refer to 
my Rose Catalogue, which is published annually, with full 
descriptions of all the most approved new and old varieties. 

1. Roses to be grown in large manufacturing towns, or in 
localities where much smoke prevails, with the aid of large 
hand or bell glasses. {See directions.) 



B 
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SUMMER BOSES. 



French. 

Bonla de Nantenil. 

Kean. 

Latonr d'Auvergne, 

Napoleon. 

Hybrid China. 

Chgngdol6. 

Leopold de Beanfiremont. 



Hybrid Bourbon. 

Charles Dnval. 
Coupe d' H6b6. 

Damaah. 

La Ville de Bruxelles. 
Pope. 



PERPETUAL ROSES. 



Hybrid Perpetual. 

Alexandrine Bachmeteff. 

Auguste Mie. 

Baronne Provost. 

Caroline de Sansal. 

Dr. Marx. 

Duchess of Norfolk, 

Duchess of Sutherland. 

G^ant des Batailles. 

Jacques Lafitte. 

Jules Margottin. 

Lion des Combats. 

Mrs. ElUott. 

Madame de Cambac^res. 

Souvenir de la B>eine d*Angle- 

terre. 
William Griffiths. 



Bourbon. 



Acidalie. 



Apolline. 

Bouquet de Flore. 

Pierre de St. Cyr. 

Queen. 

Souvenir de Dumont d? Urville. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

Sir Joseph Paxton. 

China, 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 
Verginie. 

Tea-scented, 

Gloire de Dijon. 

Noisette. 

Aim^e Vibert. 
Caroline Mamiesse. 



CLIMBING ROSES FOR WALLS AND PILLARS. 

Boursavlt, 



Ayrshire, 

Bennett's Seedling. 
Euga. 

MuLtifiora, 
Felicity perpetu6. 



Crimson. 
Liermis. 



2. Choice varieties in addition to the whole of the above, 
suitable for cold climates and soils, and also in moderately 
smoky atmospheres. 



/ 
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Moss. 

Common. 

Comtesse Morinais. 
Luxembourg. 
Puipurea robra. 



Cabbage. 



Provence, 



French. 



Bizarre Marbr§e. 

Ohl. 

Tnomphe de Remies. 

Hybrid China. 

Brennus. 

Beauty of Billiard. 



SUMMER BOSES. 

Comtesse Lac^p^e. 

Fulgens. 

G^n^ral Jacqueminot. 

General Kleber. 

Magna Rosea. 

Hybrid Bourbon. 

Henri Barbet. 

Juno. 

Lord John Eussell. 

Paul Perras. 

Alba. 

F61icit§ Parmentier. 
Madame Legras. 

• Sweet Brier. 

Double Scarlet. 



AUTUMNAL ROSES. 



PerpettLOfl Moss, 
Salet. 

Damask Perpetual. 
Crimson, or Bu Roi. 

Hybrid Perpetual. 

Augustine Mouchelet. 
Comte Odart. 
Comet. 
Dr. Juillard. 
G6n§ral Jacqueminot. 
Lafontaine. 
LaKeine. 
Lord Kaglan. 
Madame de Trotter. 
Madame Dommage. 
Madame Knorr. 
Madame Lafifay. 
Mrs. Bivers. 



Souvenir de Leveson Gower. 
Sydonie. 

Bourbon, 

Aurore du Guide. 

Comice de Seine et Mame. 

Henri Lecoq. 

Justine. 

Le Grenadier, 

Louis Odier. 

Madame Margat. 

Paul and Virginia. 

Pigeron. 

Prince Albert. 



Noisette. 



Fellenberg. 
La Biche. 
Ophirie. 
Phalo§. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 



Ayrshire. 
Splendens. 

Evergreen. 
Banksiseflora. 



Donna Maria. 

Myrianthes E§noncul6. 

Prairie. 
Queen of the Prairies. 
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3. Varieties, including the above two selections, suitable for 
ordinary soils and climates, where no smoke exists, and also 
for the most favourable parts of the North of England ; but in 
the latter instance the directions given for protecting the Tea- 
scented and Chinese sorts during winter must be attended to. 



SUMMER ROSES. 



Provence, 

Eeine de Provence. 
Unique. 

Hybrid Provence, 

Blancheflenr. 
Comte Plater. 
Pauline Garcia. 
Princesse Glementme. 

M088, 

Alice Leroy. 

Celina. 

Crested. 

Gloire des Monsseuses. 

Gracilis. 

Laneii. 

Princess Eoyal. 

Princess Alice. 

White Bath. 

French, 

AdMe Provost. 
D'Agaesseau. 
Eclat des Hoses. 
Grandissima. 
Oracle du Si6cle. 



Perle des Panach§e8. 
Reine des Francois. 
Schonbrunn. 

Hybrid China. 

G§ngral AUard, 
Madame Plantier. 
Triomphe d' Angers. 
Triomphe de Bayeux. 
Vivid. 

Hybrid Bourbon, 
Paul Bicaut. 

Alba, 

La S^duisante. 
Madame Audot. 
Sophie de Bavi^re. 

Damask, 

Madame Hardy. 
Madame Zoutman. 
Semiramis. 

Aibstrian, 

Harrisonii. 
Persian Yellow. 
Williams's Yellow. 



AUTUMNAL ROSES. 
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Perpetual Moss, 

Alfred de Dalmas. 
G6n6ral Drouot. 
Madame Edouard Ory. 

Damask Perpetual, 

Crimson Superb. 
Julie de Krudner. 
Manoury. 



Hybrid Perpetual, 

Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Amandine. 

Adelaide Fontaine. 

Saronne Hallez. 

Bacchus. 

Baron Laray. 

B^ranger. 

Colonel de Eougemont. 

Comte de Nanteuil. 
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AUTUMNAL ROBU — CONTINUED. 



Captain John Franklin. 
Cardinal Batrizzi. 
Emperor Napoleon. 
Guffbive Coreaux. 
Glory of France. 
Lady Alice Peel. 
Lady Milsom. 
Lady Stuart. 
Laore Bamand. 
Marie de Barante. 
Madame de ManoeL 
Madame Dnchere. 
Madame Place. 
Madame Theodore Martell 
Madame Vidot. 
Monsieur Seringe. 
Prince Chipetouzikof. 
Prince L6on. 
Queen Victoria. 
Bobin Hood. 
Th6r^se St. Bemy. 
Triomphe de 1' Exposition. 
Triomphe de Paris. 
Victor de Trouillard. 
William Jesse. 

Bourbon, 

Docteur Leprestre. 

Dupetit Thouars. 

Fran9ois Herincq. 

Ferdinand Deppe. 

Madame Cousin. 

Beveil. 

Souvenir de 1* Arquebuse. 

Souchet. 

Vicomte de Cussy. 

Vorace. 



Noisette, 

Jeanne d* Arc. 

Madame Deslongshamps. 

Octavie. 

Solfaterre. 

Triomphe de la Duchere. 

Triomphe de Bennes. 

China, 

Archduke Charles. 

Cels Multiflore. 

Douelas. 

Duchess of Kent. 

Fabvier. 

Louis Phillippe. 

Madame Br6on. 

Marjolin. 

President d' Olbecque. 

Tea-scented. 

Barbot. 

Bougfere. 

Caroline. 

Comte de Paris. 

Devoniensis. 

Frageoletta. 

Madame Sylvestre. 

Madame Villermoz. 

Mar§chal Bugeaud. 

Narcisse. 

Pactolus. 

Safrano. 

Sombreuil. 

Souvenir de 30 Mai. 

Souvenir d'un Ami. 



4. Varieties to be grown only in the most favourable soils 
and climates suitable for the rose. In making the above three 
selections, I have endeavoured to choose those varieties only 
which possess good habit and freedom of growth ; although in 
the last list there are a few which are only of moderate growth, 
yet they are hardy and will grow where recommended, pro- 
vided they are worked upon low stocks and properly treated. 
In the following list the varieties are for the most part delicate 
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in habit or tender, yet beantifiil roses, but can only be grown 
with any degree of success by those having a good Rose soil 
and fine climate. 

AUTUMNAL BOSES. 



L 



Perpettuil Moss, 

Marie de Bonrgogne. 
Perpetnal Mauget. 

Damask PerpettiaL 

Bernard. 

Celina Dubos. 

Laurence de Montmorency. 

Hybrid Perpetual, 

Angelina Granger. 

Baronne de Kermont. 

Comte Bobrinsky. 

Comte d'Eu. 

Duchesse de Montpensier. 

G6n6ral Brea. 

G6n6ral Castellane. 

General Cavaignac. 

L'Etendard des Amateurs. 

Louise Peyronny, 

Louise Magnan. 

Madame mlaire. 

Mademoiselle Th^r^se Appert. 

Madame Masson. 

Madame Pepin. 

Madame de rhelip. 

Marquise de Murat. 

Omement des Jardins. 

Paul Dupuy. 

Reine des Fleurs. 

Reine Mathilde. 

Toujours fleurie. 

Dwarf Hybrid Perpetiiah, 
with small but very pretty flowers. 

Coquette de Montmorency. 
Clementine Duval. 
Deuil de Francois Villermoz. 
Ernestine de Barante, or Pompon 
Madame Lacour Jury. 
Pompon de St. Radegond. 

Bourbon. 
Adelaide Bougie. 



Camille de Chateaubourg. 

Charles Souchet. 

Comte du Rambuteau. 

Henry Clay, 

La Quintinie. 

Madame Angelina. 

Madame Nerard. 

Madame Souchet. 

Menoux. 

Manteau de Jeanne d' Arc. 

Souvenir de V Exposition. 

China. 

Clara Sylvain. 
Cramoisie Sup6rieure. 
Madame Desprez. 
Sully. 

Tea-scented. 

Adam. 

Bride of Abydos. 

Canary. 

Eliza Sauvage. 

Goubault. 

Josephine Malton. 

Julie Mansais. 

Louise de Savwe. 

Madame Bravy. 

Mansais. 

Marie. 

Madame Maurin. 

Moiret. 

Nina. 

Niphetos. 

Souvenir d* Elise Vardon. 

Souvenir de David. 

Yicomtesse de Cazes. 

Yellow. 

I^oisette. 

aothofGold. 
Euphrosyne. 
Jaime Desprez. 
Lamarque. 
Marie Charg6. 
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CLIMBIKa BOSES. 



Multiflora, 
Lanre Davoiust. 

Evergreen, 
Williams's. 



BankHanfor Walla only. 

Foituniana. 
Jaune Serin. 
White. 
Yellow. 

Musk. 
Rivers's. 



In the selections given above, all the finest Show Roses are 
enumerated ; and even those recommended for the more un- 
favourable localities are nearly all adapted for the purpose of 
exhibiting. But for the convenience of those who wish to 
grow expressly with that object, I will also select from each 
class a few of the finest varieties possessing extra fine properties 
as to size, shape, and quality, but without any regard to the 
habit or hardiness of the kinds, or where or how they are to be 
grown, this can be ascertained by referring to the selections 
given above, or to the Rose Catalogue. 

5. FINEST SHOW ROSES. — SUMMER BLOOIONG. 



Hybrid Provence. 
Princesse Clementine. 

Moss. 
Crested. 
Gracilis. 

Gloire des Mousseuses. 
Laneii 
White Bath. 

French. 

Boula de Nanteuil. 

D'Agaesseau. 

Grandissima. 

Kean. 

Latour d' Auvergne. 

Napoleon. 

Ohl. 

Oracle du Si§cle. 

Schonbrunn. 

Hybrid China. 
G6n6ral Allard. 



G6n6ral Jacqueminot. 

Hybrid Bourbon. 

Coupe d' Hgb6. 

Juno. 

Paul Ricaut. 

Paul Perras. 

Alba. 

Felicit6 Parmentier. 
La S^duisante. 
Madame Audot. 

Dama^sk. 

La ViUe de Bruxelles. 
Madame Zoutman. 
Semiramis. 

Austrian. 
Persian Yellow. 
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AUTUMNAL SHOW BOSES. 



Perpetual Moss. 

Madame Edouard Ory. 

Damask Perpetual. 

Criinson Superb. 
Laurence de Montmorency. 

Hybrid Perpetual, 

Alexandrine Bachmetefif. 
Adelaide Fontaine. 
Alphonse de Lamartine.. 
Angelina Granger. 
Baronne Hallez.. 
Bacchus. 
Baron Laray. 
Baronne Prlvost. 
Beranger. 

Gomte de Nantenil. 
Captain John Franklin.. 
Caroline de Sansal. 
Colonel de Bougemont. 
Dr. Marx. 
Duchess of Norfolk. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
G6ant des Batailles. 
General Brea. 
General Cavaignac. 
Jules Margottin. 
Lady Stuart. 
La Keine. 
Laure Ramand. 
Lion des Combats. 
Lord Kaglan. 
Lucie de Barante. 
Louise Peyronny. 
Madame de ManoeL 
Madame Knorr. 
Madame Masson. 
Mademoiselle Th^r^e Appert. 
Madame Yidot. 
Mrs Eivers. 
Paul Dupuy. 
Prince Leon. 
Kebecca. 

Souvenir de Leveson Grower. 
Seuvenir de la Heine d' Angle- 
terre. 



Thgrfese St. Remy. 
Triomphe de V Exposition. 
Triomphe de Paris. 
Victor de Trouillard. 
William Griffiths. 
William Jesse. 

Bourbon. 

Acidalie. 

Aurore du Guide. 

Charles Souchet. 

Comte de Kambuteau. 

Dr. Leprestre. 

Henry Clay. 

Justine. 

Louis Odier. 

Reveil. 

Souvenir de Dumont d' Urville, 

Souvenir de la Mahnaison. 

Souchet. 

Vicomte de Cussy. 

Vorace. 

China, 

Archduke Charles. 

Madame Br6on. 

Marjolin. 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-scented, 
Adam. 
Barbot. 

Comte de Paris. 
Devoniensis. 
Eliza Sauva^e. 
Gloire de Dijon. 
Josephine Malton. 
Julie Mansais. 
Louise de Savoie. 
Madame Bravy. 
Madame Maurin. 
Madame Villermoz. 
Marechal Bugeaud. 
Moiret. 
Narcisse. 
Niphetos. 
Souvenir d' un Ami. 
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AUTUMNAL BOSES — C0NTINX7ED. 

Noisette. 
Cloth of Gk)ld. 



Lamarque. 
Sol&terre. 
Triomphe de Rennes. 



6. A select list of Garden varieties for grouping, or purposes 
of decoration. These are very showy sorts, producing abun- 
dance of bloom throughout the Summer and Autumn. 



Damask Perpetual. 

Bernard. 
Crimson Superb. 

Hybrid Perpetual. 

Anguste Mie. 

Comte Bohrinsky. 
Comte d' Eu. 
Colonel de Rougemont. 
Comte Odart. 
Dr. Marx. 
Duchess of Norfolk. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
Emperor Napoleon. 
G^t des Batailles. 
G6n6ral Jacqueminot. 
Jules Margottin. 
Madame de Manoel. 
Toujours fleurie. 

Bourbon, 

Augustine Lelieur. 
Comice de Seine et Mame. 
Dupetit Thouars. 



Justine. 

Madame Margat. 

Prince Albert. 

Queen. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

Souvenir de V Exposition. 

Souvenir de 1' Arquebuse. 

China, 

Fabvier. 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 

President d' Olbecque. 

Tea-scented, 

Devoniensis. 

Fra^eoletta. 

Gloure de Dijon. 

Narcisse. 

Safrano. 

Souvenir de 30 MaL 

Noisette. 

Aim^e Vibert. 
Caroline Mamiesse. 
Euphrosyne. 
Fellenberg. 



7. SIX FINEST TELLOW BOSES. 



Austrian, 

Persian Yellow. 

Tea-scented, 

Smith's Yellow. 
Vicomtesse de Cazes. 



Noisette, 

Cloth of Gold. 

Solfaterre. 

Triomphe de Kennes. 

Tea Isabella Gray (should it an- 
swer the description given), 
may also be added. 



\ 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 

8. TWELVE OP THE BEST VARIETIES FOB SOUTH OB 

SOUTH-EAST WALL. 

MvHtiflora, 

Laure Davoust. 

Bourbon, 



Acidalie. 

China. 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-acented. 
Gloire de Dijon. 
The Banksian Boses can also be added. 



Louise de Savoie. 

Factolus. 

Safrano. 



Noisette, 



Cloth of Gold. 
Jaune Desprez. 
La Biche. 
Lamarque. 
Solfaterre. 



9. TWELVE OF THE BEST HARDY VARIETIES FOB WEST 

OB NOBTH-EAST WALL. 



Multifiora, 

Lanre Davoust. 

Ayrshire, 

Bennett's Seedling. 
Knga. 

Evergreen, 

Banksiseflora. 

Hybrid China, 

Fulgens. 



Crimson. 



Boursault, 



Bourbon, 



Acidalie. 
Apolline. 
Bou<)uet de Flore. 
Loois Odier. 
Pierre de St. Cyr. 
Sir Joseph Faxton. 



10. TWENTY-FOUB FINEST PEBPETUAL PILLAB BOSES. 



Perpetual Moss, 
General Drouot. 

Hybrid perpetual, 

Alexandrine Bachmet^. 
Baronne Fr6vost. 
Dr. Marx. 
Jacques Latitte. 
Jules Marcottin. 
Lion des (S)mbats. 
Madame de Cambac^res. 
Souvenir de la Beine d' Angle- 

terre. 
Sydonie. 

Bourbon, 
Acidalie. 



Apolline. 
Bouquet de Flore. 
Gloire de Bosomene. 
Louis Odier. 
Madame Aude. 
Fierre de St. Cyr. 
Sir Joseph Faxton. 

Tea-scented, 
Gloire de Dijon. 

Noisette, 

Fellenberg. 
Jeanne d' Arc. 
La Biche. 
Ophirie. 
Solfaterre. 
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SELECT LIST ADAPTED FOR FOBCING OB GBEENHOUSE 

CULTUBE. 



Cabbage Provence. 
Common Mobs. 

Perpetual Moss. 

Madame Edouard Ory. 
Marie de Bonrgogne. 

damask Perpetual. 

Bernard. 
Crimson Superb. 

Hybrid Perpetual. 

Alphonse de Lamaridne. 
Angnste Mie. 
Baronne Hallez. 
Baronne Pr§vost. 
Caroline de Sansal. 
Comte Odart. 
Br. Marx. 
Duchess of Norfolk. 
Ggant des BataiUes. 
Gr^^ral Jacqueminot. 
Jules Margottin. 
La Heine. 
Madame Knorr. 
Madame Masson. 
Souvenir de la Reine d' Angle- 
ii6n*6 

WiUiam Griffiths. 
William Jesse. 

J^oisette. 

Solfaterre. 
Triomphe de Rennes. 



Bourbon. 

Bouquet de Flore. 

Dupetit Thouars. 

Queen. 

Keine des Vierges. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

China. 

Archduke Charles. 

Clara Sylvain. 

Fabvier. 

Madame Br^n. 

Marjolin. 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-scented. 
Adam. 
Bougfere. 
Bride of Abydos. 
Canary. 
Caroline. 
Devoniensis. 
Eliza Sauvage. 
Gloire de Dijon. 
Josephine Malton. 
Julie Mansais. 
Louise de Savoie. 
Madame Bravy. 
Madame ViUermoz. 
Mar^chal Bugeaud. 
Niphetos. 
Safrano. 
Smith's Yellow. 
Souvenir d'un Ami. 
Vicomtesse de Cazes. 
YeUow. . 



.., 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 



January. — Presuming the necessary protection has been 
properly applied to all the tender varieties, there will be little 
to fear now from the eflfects of frost. It is requisite that every 
Eose plant should receive a good dressing of manure at least 
once a year ; advantage should therefore be taken of hard frost 
to have it wheeled on and spread upon the surface, and during 
open weather let it be forked in. I usually prepare for this 
purpose (a month or two before it is required) a large heap of 
compost, consisting of loam, stable manure (not too rotten), 
and road scrapings in about equal parts ; to this is frequently 
added burnt earth and any decayed vegetable matter at hand. 
About five or six spadefuls of this are put to each plant, and for 
the Eose beds it is spread about an inch thick over the surface. 
Any spare time may be advantageously employed in preparing 
labels and going over the stock and renewing such as are 
obliterated. 

February. — Proceed with pruning all the most hardy sum- 
mer blooming kinds, commencing with the French, Moss, Alba, 
and Provence, and finishing with the Hybrid China and Hybrid 
Bourbon, Let all planting be completed whenever the weather 
is favourable ; it should never be delayed beyond this month, 
for no plant suffers more than the Eose from late planting. 
Fork in manure, and take off close to the stem every root 
sucker as this operation proceeds. Where any plant is ob- 
served to be in an unhealthy condition, let it be taken up, the 
old soO removed and replaced with fresh loam. Examine and 
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trim the roots, and carefully remove all the suckers before re- 
planting. 

March. — ^If the siunmer blooming Roses have been pruned 
as directed last month, proceed at once with the Hybrid per- 
petiuila, Bourbons, and the hardiest of the Noisettes. The 
moderate and even free growing Hybrid perpetuals will require 
rather close pruning, and the dwarf varieties in this class must 
be cut down hard, the closer the better provided a good eye is 
secured. There are many varieties in this class which have an 
erect habit of growth, the shoots being crowded together and 
the blooms only seen at the top of the plant. A little assist- 
ance by tying out the branches will be necessary to make such 
assume a more branching appearance, and by this means, hand- 
somely formed heads of a good size may be obtained of all the 
compact growing kinds. Pillar Roses should be pruned into a 
pjrramidal form : commence by training up one strong shoot, 
and keep the side branches pruned in. Attend to plants in 
pots and have them trained to the form desired as they are 
growing. Look well afler grubs, and fumigate to destroy 
green-fly. 

April. — Tea-scented and China Roses may now be pruned : 
let the whole of this work be despatched as soon as possible. 
See that the beds are properly forked and dressed. Mulch 
newly planted Roses ; a little short straw, hay, or manure put 
upon the surface of the soil will effect this object. Evaporation 
during hot and dry weather being thus prevented, the growth 
of the plant is encouraged and possibly the loss of those not 
well rooted prevented. Should the weather be dry, give a 
good watering ; this, if done effectually where the plants are 
mulched, will not soon require repeating ; — bear in mind one 
thorough good watering is more beneficial than frequent small 
doses. Beds may now be prepared for planting the Tea-scented, 
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China, and Bourbon Eoses grown upon their own roots* 
Choose for these a warm, dry situation : let the soil be pre- 
pared at least eighteen inches deep ; it should consist of one- 
half good rotten turfy loam ; the other half, equal proportions 
of leaf mould, rotten manure, and sharp sand. Plant when 
the weather is suitable towards the middle or end of the month, 
but let the plants be previously well hardened under a north 
border ; protect them also for a week or two after planting, by 
placing a few branches of evergreens amongst them. 

Mat. — ^The plants will now be making considerable progress, 
and every opportunity should be embraced to examine and 
regulate the shoots, as well as to search for, and destroy insects. 
The advantage of planting in open and airy situations will now 
be apparent. In such places the plants will be nearly firee, 
or suffer very little from the attacks of green-fly, whereas 
those in confined situations will require almost daily attention 
to keep them free from this pest. Disbudding is an important 
operation and can be performed whilst examining the plants 
for insects. Kemove the small shoots where the heads are too 
much crowded, leaving the strong and vigorous shoots which 
are growing in a proper direction. By attending carefully to 
this point, additional strength is given to the plants, and the 
size and quality of the blooms are much improved, besides 
which the necessity of " thinning" at the time of pruning is 
lessened. Fumigate plants in greenhouses and frames to keep 
down green-fly, and where mildew appears apply flowers of 
sulphur. Where the least sign of insect is observed upon the 
trees against walls, syringe frequently at night or morning. 
In favourable situations towards the end of the month, many 
of the wall plants will be gay with flowers. Kemove all suckers 
from the wild stock as they appear. 

June. — ^The directions given last month for the destruction 
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of insects, must be strictly attended to throughout the present. 
The neglect of these precautions for only a few days may lead 
to the injury of many of the finest blooms. See that each 
plant is properly disbudded as previously directed ; also tie out 
the shoots of the compact and upright growing varieties where 
they are too much crowded. Where large blooms are desired, 
a few of the smaller buds should be thinned out with a pair of 
sharp pointed scissors. Tie standard plants firmly to their 
stakes ; a high wind at this time would do injury to any not 
properly secured. Water recently planted beds of the Tea- 
scented and Chinese varieties, and all late planted Roses, should 
the weather be dry. Manure water may be applied to estab- 
lished plants with good effect, particularly to those from which 
blooms are required for exhibition. Plants which were 
budded last summer will now be making vigorous shoots; 
these must be carefully tied up as they grow, otherwise the 
first gust of wind will blow them out. Suckers will be 
numerous ; always take them off* close to the stock. 

July. — The greater portion of the plants will now be in full 
bloom, and if the needful attention has been given to pruning 
a few of the hardiest varieties in the autumn, and others again 
early and kite in the spring, a succession of bloom will be kept 
up until the Perpetuals commence their second flowering, by 
which means a continuous bloom may be had from June till 
November. A stroll through the Rose garden at this season is 
delightful in the extreme, more especially early in the morning, 
when every bloom is fresh with dew and untarnished by the 
sun's rays. Those who have devoted time, labour, and atten- 
tention to their plants, will now derive the greater pleasure and 
more fully appreciate their beauty. Now is the time to take 
notes, describing not only the flowers, but the habit and 
character of all new varieties. This will be found most useful 
at pruning time. K any plants are observed with insuflicient 
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bloom try to ascertain the cause; with some sorts this may 
occur through improper pruning. Note down the result pro- 
duced by diflferent manures where applied by way of experi- 
ment. Many of the high coloured and dwarf growing Bourbon 
Roses bloom very indifferently during the hot summer months, 
the colours are faint, and the quality of the bloom inferior, but 
towards the latter part of the summer and in early autumn 
these are the most beautiful. It is well therefore to deprive 
them, or at least a part of them, of their summer bloom ; the 
plants will then be strong and produce an earlier and finer 
autumnal bloom. Gather the faded flowers daily, and whilst 
doing so observe if any of them are infested with insects. 
Where it is desired to save seed, leave the earliest blooms for 
that purpose. Give a top dressing of manure to the Per- 
petuals when the first bloom is over, and water occasionally 
with weak liquid manure. 

August. — This is the best month for budding. Commence 
with those sorts which have made the earliest growth ani 
have well matured shoots. Let the stocks be kept in a healthy 
growing state ; never bud from a scion that is not firm and 
well ripened ; tie with cotton, and let the ligature be loosened 
in about three weeks after budding. 

September. — Let all budding be completed as soon as 
possible. Loosen the ligature of those already done before it 
cuts into the bark, and attend to the removal of suckers &c. 
This is the best month for budding upon the Manetti Stock. 
Towards the end of the month cuttings of all hardy Roses may 
be put in under hand-glasses. Choose a north border under a 
hedge or wall ; let the cuttings be put in about four inches 
deep, and the soil pressed firmly round them. Water once or 
twice with clear lime water, which will keep the worms from 
disturbing the cuttings. Tender Roses, in pots, should now be 
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put into the greenhouse, or otherwise protected from heavy 
rains. Continue to apply sulphur where mildew is observed, 
or it will very soon destroy the foliage and bloom. 

October. — ^Examine the stock of plants, and note those to 
be replaced, or removed for others next month. What purchases 
are intended to be made either in new or old varieties should 
be determined as soon as possible, as the strongest plants are 
always sold out early in the season, and unless good robust 
plants are procured there is little chance of having fine blooms 
the first season of planting. Have in readiness a quantity of 
loam, rotted manure, burnt weeds and sand. Where altera- 
tions are contemplated, or a new Rosery is to be formed, let 
the ground be prepared this month ; if at aU wet, it must in 
the first place be drained, and afterwards trenched to the 
depth of eighteen inches or two feet, throwing the soil into 
ridges. Select and take up from the open ground for potting, 
^ few well formed dwarf plants of good varieties; cut them 
back rather hard, then place them in a cold frame where they 
may remain untill January, giving air and water as required. 
About February they will bear a gentle forcing ; and grown 
steadily in this way they will bloom finely throughout April 
and May. 

November. — Having made the selection required, proceed 
with planting whenever the soil is sufficiently dry, and by no 
means let it be done when the soil is wet or heavy ; it is better 
to let the plants remain in by the heels for a month or two than 
to do this. See to the directions given for soil and planting. 
Remove any plant that is sickly, or that does not appear to 
thrive properly ; examine the roots and trim them ; take out 
all the old soil and replant in fresh soil and a small quantity of 
manure. Ill health may arise firom various causes, such as 
deep planting, sour soil, too much mavwr:^^ ort Ni^Jc^'^jzi&ks^ 
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stock. — ^In the latter case it will be better to throw the plant 
away and replace it with another. Briers for budding next 
season may be procured and planted this month. 

December. — Let the necessary materials for protecting the 
tender varieties be prepared and had in readiness to apply the 
moment that frost has fairly set in. The severe winter of 
1854 proved so destructive to the tender Eoses where no pro- 
tection was applied, that every precaution should in future be 
taken to avoid a similar occurrence. If the weather continues ' 
open and dry, finish planting if possible, otherwise let it be 
deferred until February. Have the Standards which are 
planted properly staked, that they may not be moved by the 
wind. Mulching should also be applied to newly planted' 
Eoses. It is better to put it on the surface now than in 
Spring. 
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